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MISCELLANY 


LORD  tYROB. 

Georpp  Gordon  Rymn.  Lord  Byron,  is  (he 
grand!*OM  of  (he  celebrated  Commodore  Byron, 
who-e  onset  in  a  disastrous  lile  has  interested 
Bsalt  so  much  in  our  reading  of  v  »\iig'es  and 
shipwrecks.  He  ivas  born  in  ‘Scotland  in  1791. 
His  father,  the  brother  of  tiie  late  Lord  was  an 
othcer  in  the  guards,  his  mother  a  Gordon  of 
Park, related  to  the  Earfs  ol  Fife.  The  poetry 
(hat  (inaily  took  its  due  aspect  in  his  person, 
had  given  various  intimations  of  itself  in  hts 
family,  in  the  shape  «f  verse-writing  ladies  and 
romautic  adventurers.  The  race,  who  were 
great  country  proprietor*  in  York«hire,  were 
ennobled  in  the  person  of . Sir  John  Byron  for 
h's  loyal  etTorts  in  the  cause  of  Charles  1.— hut 
the  greatest  Byron  of  old  was  one  recorded  in 
Sir  John  Beaumont’s  poem  of  Bo«wo:ih  Field, 
for  hi«  friendship  with  his  companion.  Clifton, 
Lord  Byron  is  of  good  stature,  with  a  very 
handsome  face  and  person,  i’is  hair  is  brown, 
with  a  tendency  to  run  in  ringlets :  hi.s  head 
and  forehead  finely  cut;  his  eyes  of  a  lamping 
blue,  and  migh*  give  his  face  too  haughty  an 
expression,  if  it  Were  not  for  his  nriouth  and 
chin,  which  are  eminently  bland  and  beautiful. 
It  IS  not  new  to  the  public  that  ail  this  beauty 
of  aspect  has  one  contradiction  to  it,  a  lame 
foot;  but  the  lameness  is  hardly  perceptible  in 
a  modern  dress,  as  he  sits,  or  even  when  he  is 
lounging  about  a  room,  he  seems  little  more 
than  sweeping  hittier  and  thither  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  lordliness  of  indolence.  It  is  a  shrunken 
foot,  not  one  raised  upon  irons,  or  otherwise 
prominently  defective.  It  is  remarkalde  that 
the  two  eminent  living  writers,  whose  portraits 
ofhumaQity  are  upon  the  whole  mixed  up 
with  a  greater  degree  of  scorn  than  those  of 
Foy  of  their  contemporaries,  are  both  of  them 
lame.  The  other  we  allude  to  is  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Lord  Byron  was  bred  at  Harrow, where 


W  cultivated  his  young  friendships  and  verses 
sitb  equal  ardor.  His  regard  for  another  liv- 
ng  writer  was  first  awakened  by  a  youthful 
publication,  in  which  similar  inclinations  ahoun- 
led.  He  recollects  his  school  days  with  r«- 
prd;  and  yet  at  Harrow  the  first  seeds  weri  ' 
probably  sown  of  (hat  mistrust  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  homan  nature  which  is  so  apparent 
in  his  writings  School  boys  in  general  under 
stand  little  but  one  another's  defects;  and  when 
he  left  Cambridge,  be  was  destined  to  fin  I 
that  friends  of  whore,  he  expected  otherwise, 
could  soon  forget  him  in  the  hustle  of  the 
world.  The  first  productions  of  his  pen  (com¬ 
mon-place  enough,  it  is  true,  like  those  of  all 
voiing  writers  who  are  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  artificial  models,)  were  contemptuously 
treated  by  the  reviewers.  The  rest  of  his  life 
is  well  known. 

A  ORRMAlf  ARECOOTC. 

j?  ewrtow  Conte$t  between  two  Rival  Lovert. 

When  Maximilian  II.  was  Emperor  of  Ger 
many,  (wo  gentlemen,  the  one  a  Spaniard,  the 
other  a  German,  h-iving  asked  of  him  in  mar¬ 
riage  his  natural  daughter,  the  beautiful  Helen 
Scarfequinn,  the  emperor  told  them  that  he 
held  them  both  in  equal  estimation,  and  wished 
that  their  strength  and  dexterity  should  decide 
(he  matter  between  themselves.  As  the  friend 
of  both  however,  he  took  the  liberty  to  pro¬ 
pose  that,  instead  of  risking  Iheie  lives  by  a 
duel,  '.hey  should  get  a  sack,  in  which,  he  who 
contrived  to  put  Ids  adversary  should  espouse 
the  lady  The  two  gentlemen,  accordingly, 
contended  more  than  an  ho«r  before  the  assem¬ 
bled  court,  when  at  length  the  Spaniard  fell ; 
on  which  the  German,  Andrew  Eberhard,  Bar¬ 
on  Dc  Talbert,  placed  his  rival  in  the  sack, 
took  him  on  his  back,  and  deposited  him,  to 
the  infinite  diversion  of  all  the  spectators,  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  the  next  day  mar¬ 
ried  the  lieautiful  Helen. 

Selected  For  the  Euterpeiad  by  a  La  dy. 

ANECnOTiCS 

of  Mar eeUthe  celebrated  French  Dancing  Matter 

Marcel,  the  most  celebrated  Dancing  master 
that  Fiance  or  perhaps  any  other  country  ever 
produced,  died  in  the  year  1759.  He  had 
taught  at  Paris,  for  a  great  many  years,  per¬ 
sons  of  the  first  rank  of  all  nations  ;  and,  like 
most  men  cf  genius,  he  was  an  enthusiast  in 
his  profession.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance. 

I  One  day,  when  a  beautiful  young  lady  whom 
I  he  had  instructed,  was  dancing,  he  stood  with 


his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  his  eye  fixed,  hi:. 
*  body  without  motu  n,  and  in  this  attitude  o* 
profound  meditation,  exclaimed,  “What  varie¬ 
ty  in  a  minuet  !’* — This  exclamation,  at  first 
hearing,  seems  highly  ridiculous  ;  but  as  Hel- 
vetius  very  justly  observes,  Marcel  doubtless 
perceived  in  the  manner  of  bending,  rising,and 
performing  the  steps,  elegancies  invisible  to 
common  eye-  ;  his  exclamation  is  therefore  no 
further  ridiculous,  than  in  the  loo  great  impor¬ 
tance  it  places  on  so  frivolous  an  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

This  Dancing-master  pretended  to  know  a 
mao’s  character  from  his  walk,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  of  his  body — “  What  countryman  are 
you  !”  said  be  to  a  foreigner  who  came  into 
his  school. 

“An  Englishman  ” 

“Thou  an  Englishman  !”  replied  Marcel ; 
thou  a'native  of  that  island,  where  the  (leople, 
shone  in  the  public  administration,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  supreme  power  !— No  Sir,”  added 
he  ; — “that  duwn  look,  that  timid  air.that  shif- 
ding  gaii,  teirme  you  are  only  the  tilled  slave 
ol  some  elector.” 

A  noted  Engli-h  dancer  being  at  Paris,  went 
to  wait  upon  Marcel,  as  the  first  uiare'  in  his 
profession, 

“  I  come,”  said  be,  respectfully,  (o  the 
Frenchman,  “to  pay  you  (hat  homage  which  is 
your  due  from  all  the  practisers  of  our  illustri¬ 
ous  an  ;  permit  me, therefore,  to  dance  before 
you,  that  I  may  profit  by  your  instructions. 

“  With  all  mv  heart,”  said  Marrel ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  English  dancer  began  to  execute 
some  very  difiicull  steps,  and  cut  a  thousand 
capers.  Marcel  eyed  him  for  some  time  with 
<  tention,  then  suddenly  cried,  “People  leap  in 
other  countries;  they  dance  only  at  Paris  :  but 
alas  !  they  do  nothing  else  well.  Poor  king¬ 
dom.”  . 

ANECDOTE 

Sir  Thomas  Burnet  was  distinguished  for 
the  evenne.-s  of  hi*  temper,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instance  was  recorded.  Dining  with  a 
friend,  the  coachman,  who  was  waiting,  spilt 
some  soup  or  gravy  upon  his  clothes.  While 
they  were  rubbed.be  said  with  great  good  hu¬ 
mor,  to  the  coachman,  “  Let  me  advise  you 
friend,  for  the  future^  to  giease  nothing  but 
your  wheels.” 

A  philosopher  being  blamed  by  a  standerhy 
for  defending  an  aig^ument  weakly  against  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  replied,  “What,  would  sou 
have  me  contend  with  a  man  who  commauda 
thirty  legions  of  soldiers.” 
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CRAKD  MCSICAL  r«*TIVAL  AT  BIBMlKtHAM  j 

The  inhabilnnt*  of  Birmln^'hafn  IijrI  Ion? ' 
been  numbered  amonpr^t  the  Aeduloutand  ta«to- 
ful  cultivator**  ol  mu^ic,*  when  a  ?rand  festival 
held  three  years  a?o,  attracted  a  lar?e  portion 
of  the  national  attention  to  a  public  ent^rprize, 
that  could  in  one  week  extract  Irtjm  general 
curiosity  and  individual  liberality  a  sum  ol  ei?hl 
thousand  pounds.  The  renewal  of  the  exper¬ 
iment  with  increased  succes«,  has  still  further 
excited  universal  a«lmiration. 

In  layin?  bare  the  cau«es  we  must  first  in¬ 
vite  attention  to  the  fact,  that  art  is  here  called 
in  to  aid  the  relief  of  sulTenn?  indigence.  The 
protils  are  appropiiated  to  tbs  lunds  ol  the 
Birmingham  Hospital,  an  Institution  and  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  sufficient  extent  and  excellence  to  com¬ 
mand  the  patronage  of  all  the  opulence  and  all 
the  benevolence  of  the  town  and  neighbourio? 
country,  which  are  thicklv  peopled  with  rank* 
atiiuence,  and  ta^le  This,  together  with  the 
genecil  populousness  of  Uie  place  and  its  vicin¬ 
age,  form  the  foundation  of  the  well  and  com¬ 
prehensively  laid  design.  The  gentlemen, 
however,  who  conduct  this  grand  conjunction 
of  charity,  art,  and  fashion,  appear  to  be  jihi- 
losophically  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
our  common  nature.  To  the.se  they  make  ap¬ 
peal,  and  they  judiciously  enlist  that  love  of 
patronage  and  that  desire  of  being  a  parly  to 
great  designs  which  are  inherent  in  all  men. 
They  have  so  ordered  there  beneficial  protect 
thnt  to  patronize  or  to  assist  beomes  a  subject 
of  personal  satisfaction  and  of  public  congratu¬ 
lation.  They  have  roused  public  .spirit,  and 
they  have  generated  an  es[rit  flu  cnrpsy  which 
takes  for  assigns  of  union  ilie  honour  and  pro*, 
perity  of  the  town,  the  love  of  science,  the  es¬ 
timation  of  the  great  and  the  scientific,  an.i  all 
these  arc  bound  up  in  the  bond  of  charity. 
The  wisdom  of  this  course  is  shown  in  its  suc¬ 
cess,  and  they  are  virtuous  as  well  as  wise  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  can  turn  our  foibles  to  the 
purposes  ofgoo<l. 

Rlusic  w'e  have  said  is  ardently  pursued  and 
highly  cultivated  at  Birmingham,  Amongst  iis 
permanent  establishments  (in-tituted  and  nour¬ 
ished  by  public  spirit)  is  a  society  under  the 
name  of  “The  Oratorio  Choral  .Society,”  which 
is  (we  are  told)  liberally  aided  bv  the  govern¬ 
ors  of  the  charity,  to  whom  in  turn  they  recip¬ 
rocate  their  most  necessary  and  U'*efu I  assist¬ 
ance.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  band  of  chorus 
singer*  in  con-itant  (raining  and  progre  sion,  at 
all  times  emulou-*  of  ernplo;  mg  ainl  increasing 
their  powers,  and  actually  advancing  ilaily  to¬ 
wards  the  highest  perfection  both  by  practice 
and  occasional  intermixture  with  the  tinest 
performers  of  the  metropolis.  Thus  the  mat- 
criaN  for  a  solid  fabric  of  mu?>ical  excellence 
are  prepared  in  rich  profusion. 

These  arrangmeiits,  which  could  only  have 
been  matured  by  method  and  perseverance, 
prove  the  excellence  of  the  desigpi  and  execu¬ 
tion,  for  it  IS  the  natural  tendency  of  both  not 
alone  to  ensure  the  able  assistance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual-,  but  to  enlarge  that  circle  of  interest 
by  .'ll!  their  connections,  which  it  is  so  impor- 
tuni  to  increase  and  extend.  The  plan  is  in¬ 
deed  .IS  grand  and  complete  as  posude.  for  the 
couuciors  in  their  engagements  have  shown  a 


determination  to  comprehend  all  the  perfec-  i 
lion  and  all  the  powers  of  art. 

Perhaps  there  was  scarcely  a  single  [wofes. 
sor,  vocal  or  instrumentbl,  of  acknowledged 
superiority,  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bra- 
ham)  whose  name  is  not  to  be  lound  in  the  list 
which  follows  : — 

I*rrnciple  vocal  Performers. 

Mrs.  Salmon,  Mi«s  D.  frav  is  and  Midime 

Vesiri-.  Misses  Corri,  Symon.'s  p!etc!ier,»nd 
.Stephens, 

.Messrs.  V'augh'n,  Knyvett,  Beale,  Euxd, 
VVhall,  and  Begrez,  ] 

IN«rRCMK.\TAr,.  j 

Mr.  Borli-a.  Pedal  Harp,  j 

I'iolins,  Piolins.  Violins,  j 

.Messrs.  Messrs.  Alessrs.  i 

Cramer,  Pigot,  'Pomlin, 

Mon.  Er-kine,  Rndgo, 

VV.  Griesbach,  Watkins,  Pitirian 

Wagstafl’,  .Anderson,  Dori. 

Ireland,  Gattie,  'ra'iey. 

Cooke,  Ourv,  Hodgeiis. 

Rawlins,  Taylor,  -  Violas 

Simonet,  Marshall  Jr.  Spasnoleti 

Woodarch,  Parnell,  Ashley, 

.Marshall,  Dnnn,  Challoner. 

Giivnemer  Shargoold,  Nicks, 

Violas.  Serpents.  Homs. 

Daniels,  Andre  and  Petride, 

Bartolnzzi,  Damman,  Probin. 

I  Hime,  (From  his  Horton. 

I  VV.  Fletcher,  Majesty’s  Band.)  Bassoons. 

j  Marshall,  ^  Oboes.  Holmes, 

I  Miinden,  '  Grie«hach,  Tulley. 

i  Read,  ,  Er-kine,  Laiighhn. 

j  Bussell,  Wilton  Philips. 

I  Knowles.  Trumpets. 

j  Violoncello.  Flutes.  Harper, 

I  Bindley  Ireland,  Hyde, 

j  Eley,  Price,  Webbe, 

II  Griesbach  Stanmer,  *  Norton, 
j  C.  Bindley,  Sleigh.  Tromboni 

j  W.  Bindley,  Clarionets.  Albrecht, 

Brooks,  VVillman,  Behrens, 

Double  Basses.  Mahon,  Gilbert. 

Antossi,  Brindley,  Hardy, 

Boyce,  Risch. 

Taylor,  Horns.  Double  Drums. 

!  T  Fletcher.  Petride,  Jeiikinson. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Greatorex,  at  the  Organ  and 
Piano  Forte. 

The  festival  commenced  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  ot  divine  service, at  the  church  of  St  Philip,  j 
in  the  manner  ot  the  cathedrals.  A  double 
choir  of -ix’y  five  selected  voicei-,  on  each  side, 
performed  the  vocal  parts.  I'he  principal 
solos,  qiiartetts,  be.  being  sustained  by  Miss 
Stephens,  Mi«s  Travis,  Miss  '*y«ionds,  Messrs 
Knyrett,  Vaughan  ami  Bellamy  The  service 
commenced  by  Orlando  Gibbons’s  full  anthem. 
Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  state,  that  there  was  no  -ccompa- 
nying  instrument  but  the  organ.  The  psalms, 
chanted  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  such  voices 
had  an  un  ommonlv  fine  effect  'Travers’*  Te 
iJeum  and  Croft 'a  Jubilate  were  selecte  I,  and 
the  Gloria  atri  was  by  Blow  and  Cooke. 
Befoiethe  sermon,  Miss  Stephens  sung  Marlin 
Buther's  hymn,  to  which  the  vast  volume  and 


rich  purilv  of  her  voice  gave  complete  etf.'cir 
and  Dr,  (jreen’s  anthem.  O  God  of  my  ri)fhU 
eoutness^  wa-  also  performed,  'The  anthem  af¬ 
ter  the  sermon  was  Purcell’s  O  give  thanks. 
Dr.  Boyce's  Iiallelu|ah  chorus  concluded  the 
-ervice,  which  ha«  raieh,  if  ever,  beeu  equal¬ 
ed  in  novelty,  grandeur,  and  stildimay  of  ef- 
icct.  In  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
(be  sermon  was  preuclicd  by  (he  Rev.  Charles 
Curtis,  rector  of  St.  .Martin’s,  Birmingham,  and 
the  discuur!«e  was  m  behalf  of  Jhe  charity. 
The  Rev,  Robert  Cisfton,  rector  of\At.  .Nicholas 
in  Worcester, rhint*‘d  'he  service,  and  thecol- 
ieclion  was  made  by  the  Countesses  of  Dart- 
iDoiith  Grosvetior,  Galloway,  and  Clnnmell. 
together  with  other  ladies  of  distinction,  on  (his 
I  in.l  the  succeeding  mornings.  We  notice 
tnesK  tacts  to  shew  tvitb  what  promptitude  and 
I  public  -pint  tiic  objects  of  (be  meeting  are 
-lUilied  and  promotCil. 

Ill  pel  forur.uices  so  extended, it  is  alike  impoi- 
Mide  and  unnecesaaiy  to  cany  our  de.-cription 
ihriMigti  ev-irv  part  of  the  music,  but  it  is  de»- 
ira  de  to  perpetuate  the  ability  and  variety 
.viili  winch  tiie  -elections  were  made.  We 
-uall  therefore  m-ert  the  hills  at  leogtb,  and 
■n.roduce  such  ic marks  as  seem  to  he  called  for 
by  particiar  excellences  or  effects.  Of  the 
general  merit  of  tlie  principals  so  much  is 
known,  that  pirticiilar  scientific  descriptions 
would  tie  ai-o  rediiudant.  'Thi-  was  a  scene  of 
competition,  where  their  powers  were  tasked 
(u  the  iiliiio«'t;  and,  as  the  judgment  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  hud  allotted  to  each  individual  pieces 
which  were  best  adapted  to  the  proper  style 
and  manner  of  each,  the  results  would  of  course 
be  of  (he  highest  Kind. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  ORGAN  OF  llAERLEM. 

Described  tn  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  Officer^ 

Y'oii  have  often,  my  dear  sister,  with  uplift¬ 
ed  hands,  ejar.ulated  a  prayer,  that  the  spirit- 
stirring  clamours  of  bustle  may  never  again 
salute  my  ears.  Shall  I  tell  you  all  the  war¬ 
rior  has  been  awakened  in  my  soul  since  I  last 
despatched  a  continuation  of  ray  journal,  and  if 
I  had  not  actually  experienced  the  power  of 
modulated  sounds  to  convey  the  wilde-t  eiitliu* 
sinsm,  I  should  not  have  believed  intangible  air 
rould  so  transport  the  senses.  You  have  read 
a  description  of  the  organ  at  Haerlem  — but  the 
most  luxuriating  imaginations  cannot  conceive 
through  verbal  portraiture,  the  irresistible  in- 
fiuence  of  that  matchless  piece  of  mechanism, 
when  Schuman  touches  the  keys  to  note*  of 
pathetic  dirge,  airy  mir  b.  or  the  silver  tones 
of  tendemes-  The  musician  rommenced  with 
simple  hai  monies  adapted  for  impariitig  sad, 
gay  or  fond  emotions  m  successive  vitwation 
npoa  the  responding  chord-  of  my  heart..  He 
then  passed  to  imitation  of  all  the  insti  umeots 
1  had  beard  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe; 
fir-t  singly,  and  again  in  gr  nd  concert,  as  in 
peaceful  and  all  dedicated  to  St.  reciha.— 
When  he  saw  me  rart  in  stupor  of  delight,  hh 
m^zy  fingers  piodiiced  a  warlike  fioni  sh  of 
trumpets,  to  rou-e  in  me  «ensatior.s  (hat  .ibsorb 
in  love  of  glory  ;  of  ail  the  instinct-  of  self 
preservation  ;  am^  the  most  ravishing  perforol- 
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ances  of  a  military  banti,  prepared  every  lofty 
paoAion  for  a  battle  piece  The  nwcepm" 
platnon'4  of  musketry,  the  thunderous  roar  nl 
cannons,  the  clash  of  h  stile  steel,  ihesn  u  tinjf 
impalien-  e  and  impetuous  charge  of  cavalry, 
and  commingled  with  those  devotion-  to  Mar- 
and  Bellona,  were  heard  during  inteivals  ot 
comparative  quiescence,  the  low  plaint-  ot  the 
wounded,  and  the  less  restrained  groans  of  the 
dyi:>g-  i  seemed  again  to  tread  the  ensanguin¬ 
ed  plain,  and  was  so  transported  into  a  feeling 
of  reality,  that  I  joined  my  voice  in  the  shout 
ofviitory.  The  graphic  power  of  poesy,  in 
in  representing  the  battles  of  Flodden  and  Bun- 
nochhurn  have  enkindled  in  me  heroic  sympa- 
thies  ;  and  I  have  blessed  the  genius  of  -cod, 
that  taught  me  to  catch  some  emanations  of  the 
spirit  that  defied  all  dangers  in  the  cau-e  ot 
freedom  ;  the  battles  of  Marlborough  on  can- 
vass  first  made  every  artery  in  my  frame  to 
throb  with  martial  ardor,  and  determined  me 
to  forego  all  the  promised  endearments  of  a 
learned  profession,  for  the  toils  and  perils  of  a 
camp.  But  no  etfect  of  the  pen  or  pencil,  in 
a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  frequent  visits  to 
picture  subjects  in  private  collections  ’  and 
public  exhibitions  of  hi-torical  painting,  equal¬ 
led  the  entini-ia-m, which  ^ave  a  local  ver-im- 
ilitude  to  auricular  delineation  on  the  organ  at 
Haerlem.  Schuman  favored  me  with  a  near 
in-pection  of  his  wonderful  instrument.  Itcon- 
tai  s  about  five  thou  and  pipes,  the  large«t 
tliii  ty-eigbt  feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  I  cannot  hear  the  name  of  Haeilem 
mentioned  without  renewed  extacy. 


REFLEC  riOx\S. 

BV  A  LrDY.  No.  7. 

Musre,  Painting  and  poetrv. 

In  defining  what  true  Poetry  ouplit  to  !te.  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  principles,  we  have  de-ciil>ed 
what  it  really  wa-  among  the  HehrcW',  the 
fireeks  and  Boman-,  the  \r<bs  and  f*t  r«ian«. 
The  lamentations  of  David,  md  his  sacred  one- 
or  psalms.the  song  of  Sol.imon.  the  propli**sie« 
ot  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  other  ius,  tred 
wnters  are  truly  and  strictly  poetir.ttl  ;  but 
wb.it  did  David  or  Sobmvm  imilute  in  lb«:ir  di¬ 
vine  poems  ?  A  man  who  is  realiv  joifiil  or 
affiicied,  cannot  be  said  to  imitate  joy  or  aillic- 
tion.  The  lyric  ver-es  of  \b  aeus,  Ak  mu, 
and  Ibyciis,  the  hymns  of  Callimachus,  the  ele¬ 
gy  of  Marchus  on  the  death  of  Burn,  are  .ili 
beautiful  pieces  of  poetry  ;  yet  Abieus  ivas 
no  imitator  of  I/n'e,Callimachus  was  no  imitntor 
of  relii'vnts  iiu'e  ari'i  a 'miration^  \larchus  was 
no  imitator  of  urief  at  the  loss  of  an  amiable 
friend.  Aristoile  himself  wrote  a  very  poelic- 
al  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  in.in,  whom  he  had 
loved  ;  but  it  would  lie  difficult  to  say  ■avhut  he 
imitated  in  it  •— 

*•0  virtue, who  proposest  many  labors  to  the 
human  race,  and  art  still  the  alluring  object  of 
our  Jife  ;  for  thy  charms,  O  beautiful  gudde<-. 
it  was  always  an  envied  happiness  in  (Jreece* 
even  to  die,  and  to  sulTer  the  m^si  painful,  the 
most  alHiciing  ev'ls :  such  are  the  immortal 
fruits,  which  thou  rai.«e-i  in  our  mimls  ;  fruits, 
more  precious  than  gold,  more  sweet  than  (he 
love  of  parents, and  soft  repose ;  for  thee  Her¬ 


cules  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  tw  igs  of  Leda, 
sustained  many  labors,  and  by  their  illustnoui 
actions  lought  thv  favor  ;  for  love  of  thee, 
Aclii'ks  and  .Ajax  descended  to  the  mansion  of 
Fluto  ;  and. through  a  zeal  for  thy  charms,  the 
prince  of  Alarneil  was  also  deprived  of  the 
sun’s  light:  therefore  sh-.dl  the  Mii-cs.daughters 
of  memory,  render  him  immortal  for  his  glo¬ 
rious  deeds,  whenever  thev  -mg  the  god  of 
'ho«|>itality.  and  the  honours  due  to  a  lasting 
fnesdship.” 

Is  the  proceeding  collection  of  Poems  there 
are  some  Ktutern  fables,  some  odes,  a  panegyr'c 
and  an  elegy  :  yet  it  does  not  ajipear  to  me. that 
.here  is  the  least  imitation  in  either  ot  them  : 
Petrarch  was,  certainly,  too  deeply  affected 
with  grief,  and  the  Persian  poet  was  too  sin 
cere  a  lover,  to  imdate  the  passions  of  others. 
-As  to  the  rest,  a  fable  in  ver-e  is  no  more  an 
imi'ation  than  a  fable  in  pro-e  ;  and  if  even 
poetical  narrative,  which  describes  the  man¬ 
ners,  and  relates  the  advenl'Tes  of  men,  be 
called  imitative,  every  romance,  and  even  ev¬ 
ery  history,  must  be  called  so  likewi-e  ;  since 
many  poems  are  only  romances, or  parts  of  his- 
torv,  told  in  a  regular  measure. 

But  Aristotle  makes  the  essence  of  poetry 
con-ist  in  imitation:  in  his  Poetics,he  describes 
mu-ic.  dancing,  and  poetrv,  as  imitative  arts 
Horace  requires  his  poet  to  make  his  iaaguage 
a  copy  of  lit'e  : 

— respietrt  exemplar  vitae. 

'  Vossiiis  defines  poetry  to  be  the  art  of  re- 
pre-enting  action-  in  metre  :  Batteaux  calls  it 
the  imitation  of  ekgant  n-ilu'e  ;  and  Frapp 
tells  u-  Put  poetry  i-  the  ai’  of  imitating  or 
illiistia  lu.  ,  n  numbers,  every  being  in  nature 
and  eveiy  ol>ject  Oi  ttie  iiii  igiriation,  for  tne 
il»-li;rti’  -ud  improvein-Mit  of  mankind.  The 
term  imiiaiion  is  here  improperly  u-eil  to  e.x- 
pre-s  the  de-cnplion  of  object  liy  arbilary 
Sign-,  which  exhibit  no  '-.opy  of  nature  ;  but, 
Ihi- definition  must  evidentiv  comi-reheiid  all 
veri’al  delinestion-  of  nature, whether  iii  vers, 
01  pro-e 

'''orne  cri»ics  have  composed  their  definition 
of  poetrv  to' its  end  ;  though  they  have  been 
by  no  means  agree  l, whether  that  end  be  prin 
ripatly  to  m-tnict  or  to  plea-e.  Racine,  and 
Olliers  hive  hel.l,  that  the  pnmarv  object  of 
poetry  is  m-rruction  ;  and  that  poetry  wa-,  of 
old  employed  us  an  auxiliary  to  religion  an  I 
virtue.  A  modem  critic  has,  on  the  connarv. 
taken  much  pain*  to  prove  that  ihe  first  object 
in  poetry  i«  to  plea«e,  and  that  this  is  the  o  ily 
kind  ofliierary  composition  m  hich  use  is 
-ui'ordinale  to  plea-urc  ;  and  he  ha-  hence  de¬ 
fined  poetiy  to  be  ; — -‘Su-  h  a  way,  oi  method, 
ot  treatinga  -iiiijert.  as  is  found  most  pleasing 
and  elightfiil  tc  us  " 

I  hose  ap|>ear  to  he  most  in  the  right,  who 
have  under-tooil  poetry  to  he  the,  off-pring  of 
I  vigorous  imagination  and  quick  -ensihility, 
.ind  have  called  it  the  language  of  fancy  and 
pa-sioii  This  was  the  notion  entertained  of 
poetry  by  Plato, and  furnished  the  chief  ground 
tor  his  exclusion  of  poets  from  his  reputdic.— 
icero  was  ot  the  same  opinion,  and  said,  that 
while  all  other  at  coinplishmenvs  must  be  acquir¬ 
ed  y  in-tructioQ  and  |>recept,the  poet  derives 
sufficient  resources  from  himself,  from  the  na¬ 


tive  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  a  certain  divine 
impul.-e.’’  'i’hi-  notion  is  adapted  by  Dr. 
Blair.  Hence  ari.-es  the  terms  poetic  enthu¬ 
siasm.  and  poetic  *n<pir:ition,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  title  ‘’Vate-,”  both  to  the  poet  and 
the  prophet.  Little  credit  i-,  imieed  given  to 
the  modem  poets*  invocation  to  the  muses  - 
and  vve  now  seldom  read  of  Parnassus  or  of 
lli|.pocienc  ; — But  poets  are  still  con-idered 
as  men  m-pired  by  the  power  of  imagination, 
and  pouring  t'orth  the  strong  language  of  fancy 
and  feeling.  In  the  rude  state  of  nature,  be¬ 
fore  (he  art  of  versification  was  known,  men 
felt  strong  pa-sion-, and  exfiro-sed  them  strong¬ 
ly,  Their  language  would  he  bold  and  figiir. 
aliv  ',  vehement  and  al>riipt  ;  sometime,  under 
(he  irnpiii-e  of  the  gentle  and  the  tender,  or 
the  gay  or  joyous  passions,  it  would  How  in  a 
kind  of  wild  and  unfettered  melody  ;  for  undei 
-II  h  impressions,  meiovly  is  natural  to  man — 
These  effusions  of  pas.-ion  and  sentiment  vvould 
he  poetry,  but  they  would  not  a.su-me  the  reg¬ 
ular  foim  ot  verse.  So  artificial  a  production 
mu-t  have  been  the  re-ult  of  innunien,ble  ef¬ 
forts  and  could  not  reach  perfection,  hut  in  a 
period  of  great  refinement.  “  No  one  can 
doubt,  says  Quintilian,  that  poetry,  at  first, 
flowed  without  art ;  and  that  it  was  reduced 
to  feet  after  the  ear  had  discovered.by  frequent 
observation, the  regular  intervals  of  meloiiious 
sounds  ” 

Horace  give®  Ihe  honorable  appelhition  of 
poet,  not  to  Ihe  mere  versifier,  but  to  the  man 
who  po-sesses  the  divine  inspiradon  of  genius, 
and  can  command  a  suitable  grandeur  of  ex- 
pre  1,-ion. 

Ini;enium  cui  -it  cui  mens  divinior,  atqae  os 

Magna  sonatiiruni,  des  nomines  biijus  honorein. 

He  give-  a-  an  example,  a  pa-sage  from  En¬ 
nis,  in  which.  Ilie  ver-e  is  broken  up,  that  is, 
when  the  passage  becomiss  prose,  the  reader 
still  find- membra  poetae.  the'limivsof 
the  di-jointed  poet 

Ver«e  is  -uhierled  to  very  narrow  limits  for 
its  measnre,  numbers,  quantity,  and  rhyme 
tuti  i-  very  free  lor  its  thoughts,  expres-nms, 
and  figures.  Poets  are  permitted  unlimiled 
freedom-,  which  are  called  poetical  licences, 
and  daring  turn*  ;  these  are  even  required  as 
neces-arv  ornaments.  It  is  certainly  the  fair¬ 
est  dress  of  poeiry  ;  and  when  true  genius 
and  correct  taste  employ  it  to  embetli-h  their 
productions,  the  finished  piece  is  deservedly 
placed  m  the  firs*  cla-s  ot  human  productions. 

TO  BF.  CO.NTINCEl).  D. 


FinCRITY 

Those  who  pretend  to  foresight,  and  witk 
terrified  imagination-, perplex  iheir  minds  with 
regard  to  future  event-,  are  certainly  self  tor¬ 
mentors  in  the  -trongesf  sen-e  of  the  word.— 
By  the  unerring  wisdom  of  the  supreme,  lutu- 
nty  is  concealed  from  our  view,  and  all  eur 
predict  ons  with  regard  to  that,  only  -erve  to 
prove  tba'  we  di-quiet  ourselves  in  vain. — 
Could  we  argreeabiy  lo  our  wi-hes,  bring  for¬ 
ward  into  one  point  of  sight, every  thing  which 
related  to  u-,dut  ing  the  remainder  of  our  lives 
it  IS  must  probable,  that  we  should  he  more 
pained  than  pleased  with  the  longed  for  pros¬ 
pect. 


13-  or,  MUSfCAI.  INTETXTGENCER,  ANO  LADIES’  GAZETTE, 


E  U  r  E  R  P  E  1  A  I) : 

OR  .  MIJSIC.'.L  laNTKLLlGENCKR. 


Bosrnx  SATrilDAY,  .VOmo,  1021. 


THK  onATORlO. 

The  fir^t  public  Oralorio  look  place  on  T iie^clai: 
evening, the  30th  nit.  and  aflbrded  u«a  ricli  cratifira* 
lion.  To  saj  that  the  performance  wa»  perfect, would 
be,  to  pronounce  it  tuperhnman,  to  any  that  anji 
part  of  it  was  strikingly  imperfect,  would  be  to  vii 
late  these  feelings  of  good  nature,  with  wliicli  the  oc 
casion  inspired  us  ;  yet,to  remain  silent,  respecting  it 
might  seem  to  indicate  a  kind  of  indifference  to  the 
interest  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  which  we 
are  very  far  from  feeling. 

The  influence  of  this  meritorious  institution  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  extensive  than  its  members  are  aware. 
The  progress  of  musical  science  in  our  country,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  already  mucli  indebted,  to  the  culti. 
valors  of  the  art  in  this  metropolis,  these  exertions  do 
honor  to  the  rising  taste  of  our  country.  When  we 
also  consider  that  sacred  music  is  iut>uiately  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  important  interests  of  devotion,  we  are 
furnished  with  arguments  in  favor  of  musical  institu 
tions,  that  are  at  once  operative  and  irrisistible. 

The  selections  for  the  evening,  were  classical  and 
e.ffective.  “  The  Lord’s  prayer,”  by  Denman,  and 
Kent’s  solo  Anthem,  ”  My  song  shall  be  of  mercy,” 
though  plain  compositions,  were  interesting  and  im 
pressive.  The  opening  of  the  ”  Intercession”  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  music  of  a  higher  style  of  designing 
and  its  execution  excited  a  corresponding  inter¬ 
est:  the  phrase  “uttering  joy”  in  response  by  the  semi 
chorus,  was  truly  imitative  and  characteristic  in  its 
effects. 

With  regard  to  “Comfort  ye  my  people,”  our  con. 
reption  of  the  author’s  design  in  this  instance,  may 
not  quadrate  with  the  opinion  of  others.  We  have 
however,  no  hesitance  in  saying,  this  air  should  not 
be  attempted  except  by  those  accustomed  to  the  high¬ 
est  range  of  solo  performances,  the  masculine  char¬ 
acter  of  the  movement  is  unsuitable  for  a  soprano 
voice,  the  effect  between  contrast  and  continuity 
should  be  taken  into  coi.sidoratlon,  those  who  would 
affect  deeply,  as  well  as  please  generally,  must  study 
both.  The  following  chorus  “  And  the  glory,”  ap 
peared  rather  hurried,  with  several  instances  of  erro 
neous  accentuation.  The  recitative  “For  behold 
darknesr,”  was  given  with  effective  intonation,  and 
the  intention  of  the  author  strongly  illustrated. — 
The  first  part  closed  with  Beethoven’s  concluding 
ing  chorus  in  the  Mount  cf  Olives,  with  the  origioal 
accompaniments. 

The  second  p.vn  commenced  with  the  opening  of 
Handel’s  ‘“Dettingcn  Te  Dcum,”  a  composition  con¬ 
taining  many  of  the  sublimest  passages  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  Bard’s  wonderful  conception.  Dr.  B!.ike*s  duett 
**Thou  shall  shew  me  the  path  of  life,”  was  pleasing¬ 
ly  executed  by  two  tenors.  We,  however,  arc  of 
•pinion,  an  accelerated  movement,  would  have  in¬ 
creased  its  pleasing  effect. 

“Gently  Lord,”  by  Mozart,  was  given  with  deli- 
cate  expression,  and  was  contrasted  by  Handel's 
“Honor  and  Arms,”  from  th«  oratorio  cf  Samson  with 
appropriate  feeling. 


The  critic  qnist  have  ta  en  coinplel«.ly  disarmed, 
while  listening  to  Wthbe’s  “  Whin  winds  breathe 
'••ft,”  the  calm  surface  of  the  sea  ;  iht  trouble  ' 
'icean  ;  the  stilling  of  the  te.^oest;  the  joy  and  thunk 
fulness  of  the  rescued  suilors  ;  were  presented  to  ou- 
iiiBginatinn,  in  vivid  colors  Nor  can  we  omit  notic 
ing  the  duet  “Of  stars  the  fairest”  wherein  the  gcniii 
of  Haydn  was  pleasingly  ex(>ressed,  ny  a  soprano  amt 
tenor,  and  responsed  by  the  full  choir.  The  evening’s 
fierformauce  closed  with  his  siihliiiie  chorus  “  'Hie 
Heaven’s  are  felling”  which  was  executed  with  much 
spirit,  and  the  enharmonic  passage  near  the  eial. 
■  hough  extremely  difiicult  of  iutonat'on,  was  given  in 
an  effective  manner. 


MR-  PHir.irps. 

As  the  art  of  singing  is  in  a  considerable  degree,  t» 
be  acquired  by  imitation,  living  examples  must  h 
conceived  as  the  only  standards  to  form  our  judg¬ 
ment.  The  higher  ranges  in  oralori.al  composition, 
are  furnished  us  in  Handel’s  songs,  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  performers, who  originally  sung 
them  under  the  composers  direction,  in  succession  to 
those  of  the  present  day  ;  and  upon  which  authority 
not  only  vocal  embellishments  have  been  admitted 
and  established,  but  even  the  pronunciation  and  em 
pliasis, 

Mr.  Philipps  in  a  course  of  lectures  undertakes  to 
give  examples  in  the  various  styles  of  singing  vocal 
compositiont,of  the  application  of  rules  and  practices 
from  the  simple  solfeggi  of  the  diatonic  scale,  to  the 
most  ahtruse  combination  of  harmony,  applied  to  vo¬ 
cal  effects,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  j 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

The  mere  scholar,  or  the  mere  musician,  is  inade 
quate  to  such  a  task — these  qualifications  must  be 
confined --for  to  an  orator  who  could  recite  Collin’s 
ode  with  just  emphasis  and  true  expression,  the  har¬ 
monic  combinations  expressive  of  the  passions  in  mu¬ 
sic,  would  be  perfectly  unintelligible  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  skilful  theorists,  and  practical  instrumen¬ 
tal  composers  are  to  be  found  incapable  of  relishing 
the  beauties  of  a  simple  melody,  combined  with  the 
most  articulate  delivery. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  Intention  of 
this  scientific  vocalist,  to  give  a  course  of  lectures, 
upon  those  subjects  that  are  roost  materially  connec¬ 
ted  with  a  science, of  which  he  seems  eminently  qual¬ 
ified  to  explain. 


COircr.RT  FOR  MR.  G.  ORACr.XF.R. 

Upon  a  suggestion  from  several  of  the  most  partic¬ 
ular  friends  of  this  gentleman,  seconded  by  an  official 
communication  from  one  of  the  principal  musical  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  metropolis,  a  public  concert  it  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  insU  at  Boylston 
Hall,  in  compliment  for  the  long,  tried  and  much  ap¬ 
proved  services  which  Mr.  Graupner  has  on  all  oc- 
c-sioiis  reiiiitrMl  this  community. 

We  conceive  it  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  en¬ 
large  upon  the  merits  as  well  as  claims,  which  are 
preferred  in  the  present  instance,  they  will  attract 
sufficient  notice  without  any  aid  from  our  columns. 

The  numerous  paptls,  who  have  received  the  rudU 
ments  of  music  from  this  gentleman — the  several 
public  as  well  as  privato  institutions  who  have  expe¬ 


rienced  the  benefit  of  his  erudite  talents,  are  n-iniiid' 
ed  that  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  them,  to  bel¬ 
ow  a  tribute  offriendship  upon  one  whose  unsolicited' 
Claims  deserve  the  meed  uf  solid  ackuowledgmentr 

Stltclcd  for  the  Kintr/itiad  aLr.iy, 

lUK  TaRS.MTI.XE  MU'^ICIA.N. 

—  A  Grecian  Anecdote. 

A  rich  man  of  Tarentum  once  took  it  info  his  head 
to  distinguish  himself  at  the  Pythian  games.  Not 
having  strength  enough  to  shine  as  a  wrestler.nor  agil¬ 
ity  enough  for  running,  he  chose  to  be  considered  as 
a  iiiusioal  candidate.  Stimulated  by  his  flatterers,  be 
came  to  Delphos,  and  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Kate  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  crown  in  the  shape  of 
.1  laurel,  the  leaves  of  which  were  of  gold,  and  the 
fliitst  emeralds  ;  there  was  a  prop'srtionable  gran, 
deiii  in  his  harp  ;  it  was  loaded  with  jewels  and  de¬ 
corated  with  ths  figures  of  Orpheus,  Apollo  and  the 
Muses.  Such  a  sph  luliil  appearance  attracted  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators,  and  every  body  expected 
a  wonderful  performance,  answerable  to  so  expen¬ 
sive  a  preparation. — How  great  was  their  disap¬ 
pointment  when  the  magnificent  harper  attempting 
to  exert  his  powers,  his  voice  and  his  in;>trnment  were 
equally  untuiieable,  and  when  the  most  discordant 
sounds  were  from  the  former  and  the  latter  emitted; 
this  striking  difference  between  the  pomp  and  the 
powers  of  the  musician  produced  shouts  of  laughtef 
>h  rough  the  whole  assembly;  and  these  shouts  were 
increased  by  the  richness  of  his  appearance.  In  short 
the  judges  of  the  games  whipped  him  Out  ot  the  thea¬ 
tre,  covered  with  confusion.  The  next  candidate 
was  one  Fiipolis,  of  F.1is  ;  he  was,  indeed. a  complete 
master  of  his  harp,  charmed  his  attentive  hearers  with 
the  melody  of  his  tones,  and  the  cxcellenve  of  his 
compositions,  and  was  universally  allowed  worthy  of 
the  prize,  though  he  was  meanly  dressed,  and  though 
his  harp  seemed  not  to  promise  any  harmony.  There 
is  some  spiri'  in  his  address  to  the  Tareiitine,  “  You 
were  crowned  with  gold  and  jewels,  because  you 
were  rich  ;  and  I, because  I  am  poor.am  only  reward¬ 
ed  with  a  laurel,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 
however,  as  it  is  a  proof  of  my  musical  merit,  y«ur 
crown,  on  the  other  hand,  only  lerves  to  render  you 
ridiculed  and  despised.  C. 

MUSIC. 

Mnsic,  said  Luther,  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
glorious  gilts  of  God,  to  which  Satan  is  a  bitter  ene¬ 
my  ;  for  it  removes  from  the  heart  the  weight  of  sor¬ 
row  and  the  fascination  of  evil  thoughts.  Vlusic  is  a 
kind  and  gentle  sort  of  discipline  ;  it  refines  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  improves  the  understanding.  Even  the  dis¬ 
sonance  of  unskiKul  fiddlers  serves  to  set  off  the 
charms  of  true  melody,  at  white  is  made  more  ccR- 
spicuous  by  the  composition  of  black. 

I  OARRICK.  ~ 

Mr.  Twit!,  a  romiXiiciog  traveller,  was  talking  of  a 
church  he  had  seen  in  Spain,  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 
“Blees  me,  said  Garrck,  how  broad  was  it  ?”  About 
I  ten  yards,  said  Pwi'-s,  “  This  is,  you  will  observe 
gentlemen,  said  Garrick  to  the  company,  not  a  round 
lie,  but  differs  from  kis  other  storiesi  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  as  broad  as  they  are  tong.” 
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FOR  TUB  BVTFRPUIAD. 
THE  LATE  ROBES  CAROLIRE. 


One  of  the  Southern  papert  repreient*  her  rather 
“a»  a  Tictim  to  he  corapa»«ionated  than  a  beacon  to 
be  ihunned.”  A  writer  in  the  National  Gazette  hu^ 
replied  to  that  article  in  a  seriet  of  nuinber*  on  /V- 
male  example  over  the  signature  of  Forotcb.  He 
obterret  ‘‘that  the  shroud  should  not  serve  as  a  pall 
of  oblivion  for  the  faults  or  vices  of  the  dead,  who 
have  filled  a  large  space  in  the  eje  of  mankind.'* 
He  says  he  does  not  advocate  the  King  of  England, 
but  that  the  common  argument  that  his  d'-lin- 
quency  formed  a  warrant  for  the  obliquities  of  the 
Queen,  will  be  obviously  fallacious,  as  long  us  recti¬ 
tude  in  female  life  is  acknowledged  to  be  something 
not  merely  relative  and  subordinate  ;  as  long  as  fe¬ 
male  excellence  whether  of  character  or  manners  is 
held  to  be  positive  and  distinctiie.  A  woman  of  a 
sound  and  principled  mind,  and  of  a  taintless  heart, 
will  never  think  that  there  is  for  her  a  possible  pro 
vocation  to  vice  or  extravagance  of  demeanour. 

From  these  considerations,  continues  this  writer, 
no  allowance  for  exorbitances  of  conduct  and  per¬ 
versions  of  character,  can  in  rigor  be  admitted  on 
the  grounds  on  which  so  large  a  one  is  claimed  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  levities,  the  unguarded  habits,;the  mascii 
line  carriage,'’the  fierce  resentments,  and  the  turbu¬ 
lent  politics  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  firm  and  in¬ 
telligent  moralist  will  never  join  in  the  ordinary  re¬ 
quiem  over  a  life  such  as  hers,  because  she  may  have 
been  originally  an  injured  woman. 

Notwithstaudiag  the  talents  of  both  these  writers, 
the  opinions  of  mankind  will  ever  differ  upon  the 
■  merits  and  character  of  this  famous  Queen  ;  but  to 
i  persons  of  humbler  life  and  of  religious  feelings, it  will 
always  be  matter  of  regret  that  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  lives  of  this  eminent  personage  and  of  Napoleon 
j;  Buonaparte,  by  many  called,  the  great,  exhibited  not 
i  the  slightest  symptom  of  Christian  devotion,  and  not 
fi  the  remotest  apprehension  of  that  day  of  final  account 
when  their  sins  will  receive  the  same  impartial  judg- 
|i  ment  as  those  of  their  meanest  subjects.  At  that 
time  the  nothingness  of  human  pomp  and  power  will 
be  manifest ;  names,“at  which  the  world  grew  pale,” 
will  probably  be  indicative  only  of  superior  crime  : — 
and  those  noted  personages,  who  after  a  reverse  of 

[fortune  in  the  world  were  supposed  to  be  victims  of 
unjust  persecution,  will  probably  be  found  not  to 
have  received  the  ^ull  amount  of  punishment  which 
their  unmasked  wickedness  merited.  M 


another  Novel  called  Elective  Affinities,  an  account 
uf  which  appeared  in  the  American  Review,  publish¬ 
ed  in  I’biladelphia  ai  January  1812^;  arm  to  introduce 
an  6X';el|eiit  paragraph  from  it,l  have  made  this  com- 
iiiunkatiun  There  is  iii  chemistry  an  affinity  known 
to  esist  between  certain  bodies.  This  the  author 
tcarafers  to  hurnan  nature,  and  supposes  that  there 
exist*  in  every  person  moral  attraction  for  some  olh- 
•  r,  vhich,  whenever  the  two  come  together,  must  in- 
evitibly  be  brougtif  into  action.  The  irresistable  mu- 
tualiiiipiilse  is  called  love. 

He  exeninliiles  this  in  f,  rich  German  Baron  and  hi* 
wif»,  who  had  mj><lv  some  years  before  a  well  assort¬ 
ed  natch  and  lived  very  happily  togolher.  A  relation 
of  (he  Baron,  a  young  captain,  had  met  with  some 
iiiisfortune,  and  was  invited  by  the  Baron  to  his  es- 
♦ab.  A  nieee  of  the  wife  was  about  the  same  time 
whtdrawn  from  a  boarding  sch  iol  to  serve  as  a  com- 
ranon  to  the  lady  while  the  Baron  was  occupied  with 
his  friend.  No  sooner  had  this  taken  place,  than  the 
iinfsriunate  moral  attraction  began  to  operate  be¬ 
tween  the  Baron  and  the  niece,  the  wife  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  ! 

I.et  the  predestinarian  read  this  novel,  says  the  Re¬ 
view,  and  see  what  becomes  of  four  amiable  persons, 
merely  because  they  «urrender  themselves  without  an 
effort,  to  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  inevitable  de¬ 
crees  of  fate. 

We  believe  that  there  are  very  many  middle  aged 
men,  who  after  haring  passed  like  Edward  through 
the  bloom  of  youth  with  an  amiable  wife,  would  be 
afterwards  tempted  to  neglect  her  somewhat  faded 
c  harms,  in  order  to  fall  in  love  with  any  pretty  niece 
whom  she  might  introduce  into  their  house.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  many  wives  who  would  exchange 
what  they  suppose  to  he  the  monotonous  society  of 
middle  aged  husbands,  for  that  of  a  young  officer  hav¬ 
ing  the  attraction  of  novelty.  But  we  also  believe, 
that  all  this,  instead  of  proving  the  force  of  fate, 
would  be  merely  the  result  of  disordinate  passions  ; 
while  on  the  contrary,  a  due  submission  to  the  laws 
of  society  and  of  God,  a  proper  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  a  religious  determination  to  pursue  the 
one  and  avoid  the  other  will  effectually  combat  what 
many  please  to  call  the  irresistible  decreet  of  destiny, 
and  will  lead  the  Christian  gently  through  the  path  of 
life,  instead  of  inducing  him  to  err,in  following  blind¬ 
ly  the  impulse  of  his  passions  ; — by  finding  an  excuse 
for  weakness  in  Bitality.  D. 


rOR  THE  CCTEHPEIAD. 

MODERN  POETRT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir — 1  know  it  is  fashionable  to  compliment 
the  prevent  times  on  their  improvement  in  all  res¬ 
pects  ;  yet  this  self  complacency  is  in  many  particu¬ 
lars  without  just  prediction.  In  poetry  for  instance 
I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  of  the  critic  who  wrote  the 
following  passage. 

English  poetry  has  been  heretofore  celebrated  foi 
its  philosophical  character.  It  has  abounded  more  in 
profound  moral  reflections  than  in  surprising  incident 
— more  in  natural  touches  than  in  factitious  sentiment. 
It  has  had  generally  a  cast  of  thoughtfulness,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  melancholy.  Madame  de  Stael  considers 
Kouier  and  Ossian  as  the  models  of  two  different  styles 
'  01  poetry.  The  Eastern  is  addressed  to  the  imagina¬ 


tion,  the  Northern  comes  home  to  the  underst«>ndi  ig 
and  the  heart.  She  avows  her  preference  lor  the 
latter.  flow  ill  do  the  quotidian  prustuctious  of  our 
presses  warrant  this  commendation.  They  have  in¬ 
deed  their  full  pr«>portion  of  sadness,  hut  we  »hull  in 
vain  search  for  moral  truth  or  purpose.  Extravagance 
of  plot,  language,  and  passion,  is,  at  this  moment, the 
only  passport  to  circulation.  Milton  is  no  longer 
read — it  may  be  becaus.;  he  has  adorned  Lucifer  with 
too  many  good  qua.iMes  h>i  a  f.o-liiouahle  hero.  It  is 
a  long  time  since  some  wise  acre  discovered  that  Pont 
was  no  poet — .tiid  one  .Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  lately 
loutid  out  that  he  knew  nothing  of  versifit  ation.— 
Young,  Cowper.  Thomson,  Gray,  Collins,  tc.  are 
laid  on  the  shelf;  and  the  rising  generation  are  not 
likely  to  know  lln.l  we  have  any  thing  better  in  onr 
literature  than  the  \er.-ts  of  Scott,  Byro«,  Hunt,  Col¬ 
eridge  and  Moore.  K»en  the  best  of  our  living  bards 
have  fallen  into  neglect.  Campbrll,  Southey,  (we 
mean  the  author  of  Roderick)  and  Roger*  are  throw’n 
into  the  shade.  We  are  sorry  that  the  last  of  these 
gentlemen  should  lend  his  name  so  freely  to  literary 
works  which  his  good  sense  must  condemn.  It  wure 
better  to  leave  Lord  Byron  and  his  friends  to  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  their  system  of  mutual  dedication.  Still  wa 
do  not  mean  to  deny  to  some  cf  these  writers  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  of  merit,  in  their  way,  Scott  first 
brought  into  view  a  (rain  of  corroiled  passions,  com¬ 
pounded  of  opposite  moral  elements,  and  stimulated 
by  the  operation  of  powerful  external  causes,  the  de- 
velopement  of  which  produces  a  feeling  ol  awe  ap¬ 
proaching  to  sublimity.  Byroo  has  given  a  wider 
scope  to  these  mysterious  metaphysics,aiu{  has  drawn 
out  delineations  of  the  human  heart  that  present  iti* 
an  aspect  of  the  highest  interest,  thongh  of  the  mos^ 
painful  contemplation.  From  their  very  nature,how 
ever  it  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable,  long  to 
keep  up  (he  tone  of  these  unnatural  energies. 

The  gradual  corruption  of  taste  is  equally  seen  in 
the  degradation  of  the  drama.  Shakespeare,  Otway^ 
Congreve,  Rowe,  Farquhar,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan, and 
Cumberland,  have  been  driven  off  the  boards  by  the 
Titanian  progeny  of  the  roelo  drama.  The  stage  has 
been  converted  into  a  circus,  or  an  arena.  Wit, sen¬ 
timent,  and  tong,  have  been  surplanted  by  necrom¬ 
ancy,  fustian,  and  fan/aronnade.''*  Z. 


WOR  THE  EUTERFEIAD. 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir — I  read  to  day  the  following  passage  in  my 
Sunday  hook.  * 

“Progression  is  the  law  of  a  thinking  being.  Li.'e 
has  its  maturity  and  decline,  nature  its  boundaries  of 
beauty,  human  affairs  their  zenith  of  glory  ;  but  the 
human  seal,  being  immortal,  will  be  eternally  upon 
the  advance — there  will  be  no  end  to  the  path  of 
knowledge — pr-sent  acquisitions  will  be  the  basis  of 
subsequent  acquirements,  and  in  the  mansions  of 
blits,  the  whole  moral  creation  will  be  ever  beautify¬ 
ing  in  the  eyes  of  God.** 

Now,  Hr,  after  reading  this,  a  reflection  occurred 
to  me— Shall  not  I,  and  will  not  all  young  ladies  go 
on  in  this  subl.me  progression  ?  Will  there  be  an  in* 
tellectual  difference  in  the  other  world  between  tho 
sexes  i  If  not,  then  should  there  not  be  as  much  as* 
siduity  and  care  in  preparing  female  minds  for  tbia 
adrancemeut  to  perfection,  at  new  is  cEcIasirely  ap¬ 


ron  THE  CUrERFEIAD. 

GERMAN  NOVELS 

“Matches  are  made  in  heaven.**  This  is  the  creed 
of  a  large  class  of  sentimentalists.  The  German  no^ 
velists  hold  to  an  opposite  principle  ;  they  contend 
there  is  a  fatalism  in  love,  and  the  marriage  of  either 
of  the  parties  to  other  person*  is  rather  an  incitement 
of  the  passion  than  an  impediment.  All  who  have 
read  Charlotte  and  Werter  have  seen  the  op*  ration 
of  this  detestable  doctrine  ;  and  Goethe  a*  if  not 
utiiAad  with  the  nusebief  Werter  had  done,  wrote 
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))ropri«ted  to  the  education  of  men  ?  In  that  other 
world,  we  arc  neither  to  marry  nor  be  given  in  mar¬ 
riage  ;  other  pursuit'*  and  pk-ustire^  are  to  be  our  glo- 
rioiii  employment. 

Oitght  not  these  rejections  to  improve  the  mode  o*^ 
female  education  to  nsfjreat  extent  a«  possible? 

Let  this  argument  for  our  sex  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered.  I  have  suggested  it,  that  in  abler  hands  it  may 
"Be  successfully  eniorced  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  insert 
it  in  the  Kuterpeiad. 

lit  aeon  tlrtetl  Ocl.  28.  AURELIA.  I 


AGES  OF  WOMEN  ;  OR  'tIS  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  following  Essay  was  written 
and  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  prints. 

I  h3\e  been  always  pleased  with  that  fiction  of  the 
poets,  which  marked  the  different  degrees  of  human 
excellence  by  the  different  metals,  and  have  lately 
amused  myself  with  the  question,  whether  the  state 
of  female  manners  may  not  be  denoted  in  the  same 
way,  and  at  separate  stages  resolved  into  Gold,  Sib 
ver,lr  m,  or  Brass  ?  The  (jiiestion  has  at  least  novel 
tj  to  recommend  it,  and  may  perhaps  in  future  call 
forth  the  powers  of  some  more  ingenious  investigator. 

In  the  last  century,  the  education  of  women, 
whether  proceeding  from  barbarity  or  policy,  was 
such  as  scarcely  to  entitle  them  to  the  character  of 
rational  beings.  Writing  and  reading  were  qualifica* 
lions  respectable  from  their  rarity  ;  but  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  were  thought  objects  so  much  beyond  the 
re.ich  of  their  intellects,  that  it  was  thought  presump¬ 
tuous  in  a  female  even  to  name  them.  The  few  shin¬ 
ing  exceptions  that  were  fortunat*  enough  to  bur>t 
throsigh  the  barriers  of  prejudice,  could  not  boast  of 
exciting  either  admiration  or  esteem,  but  were  rather 
looked  upon  as  lustu  naturae  ;  as  a  warning  rather 
than  an  example.  If  is  observable,  that  at  this  peri¬ 
od  female  excellence  was  supposed  entirely  to  c<  n- 
sist  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  kitchen,  A  l.uty 
knew  of  an  adinirable  receipt  to  make  Marmalade, 
but  perhaps  could  not  spt  II  (he  words  of  which  it  was 
composed  ;  and  could  set  an  excellent  dinner  on  the 
table,  when  the  vulgarity  of  her  conversation  render¬ 
ed  her  unfit  for  sitting  at  the  head  of  it.  The  needle 
was  the  ceaseless  instrument  employed  by  that  h.vnd. 
which  now  wields  (he  pen  ;  hooks  (if  we  may  except 
the  Family  Physician,  The  (‘ornpl'-te  Housekeeper, 
am!  a  few  more  of  a  sioiil  ir  lendencv.)  were  held  in 
abhorrenoe,  a'  *(oo[)lng  (he  l-.dior*  of  the  needle  or 
the  wheel,  ami  filling  th»-ir  buds  with  idle  nonsense, 
Jjove,  (lia(*Vi;itural  passion  of  the  heart,  was  bound  in 
srvi  re  subjection  ;  “■his  we.npoiis  blunted,  and  ex¬ 
tinct  his  fires.”  The  lover  pn«se<l  through  a  probation 
litth  short  of  the  suiT<  riug«  of  the  renowned  Oroon- 
dattfi.  Thi  lady,  with  every  look  and  motion  watch¬ 
ed,  was  thought  a  li.ere  child  till  live  and  tweiitv,aod 
fl'C  ^i^hillg  swain  made  his  approaches  with  all  the 
lanlin>  sn  and  re.idsrity  of  a  sicire,  'Iliisera  of  female 
iii.io!;i  r-,  w  licu  de>.p.ilio  luaii  )■  idej  it  over*he  siiffer- 
in  \> !  *  n  w  >rii,  n  wore  fauirhl  every  thing  that 

o  oil  '  I!  a'.e  i|,i  tn  iiieiii.ilty  n-oful,  and  nothing  that 
I’onh!  io-k<-  till  III  r.ilionall}'  :i;ref;b'e,  and  duty  was 
the  oit:y  liss  iii  enforct  d.  iii.  y  properly  be  denoiniii 
att  1  tie;  /  I'll  ,  tj-/-,  of  the  I'o.j/il^'  sex. 

Ill  prooost  el  time  this  qnaUerlike  s(i.Tne‘5  abatrd  ; 
vvoaiaii  were  w.-.ry  of  li  e  part  of  servants,  and 

iMi'U  fonijil  that  u  Mile  u.ighi  be  viry  dutiful  and  very 


dull.  They  now,  in  a  secret  manner,  mingled  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  town  ;  they  frequented  plays, 
where  it  had  hitherto  been  considered  infamous  for 
women  to  be  seen,  but  cautiously  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  muflled  up  ami  c  'ncealed  in  a  hood  and  mask. 
They  ventured  to  walk  out  attended  by  their  marl, 
and  would  even  appoint  a  lover  in  some  retired  pan 
of  Sts  James's  park.  Love  assailed  their  willing 
hearts  in  serenades  and  poems  ;  their  most  rivial  at- 
lions  were  magnified  in  hyperbolical  poetry,  and  tl> 
humble  suitor  taught  his  mistress  to  believe  hcrfrowi* 
killed,  and  her  smiles  revived  him.  This  was  tb 
Silrer  of  woman.  The  tuneful  tribe  dignifiMi 
while  they  celebrated  the  beauty  of  the  other  set, 
who  on  their  part  found  modesty  the  most  effectusl 
i’einale  charm.  The  artless  felt,  and  the  hypocritic¬ 
al  feigned  it. 

TO  af  CONTItirKD. 


Communicated  for  the  Euterpeiad. 

PERSEVERANCE,  OR  THE  INFALUBLE  METHOD. 

A  TALE 

It  was  now  that  Caroline  first  availed  herself  of  tke 
assistance  of  the  eminent  masters  appointed  by  Mor¬ 
timer  to  attend  her  She  applied  herself  with  eag¬ 
erness  and  diligence  to  her  studies,  and  began  to  feel 
in  them  a  pleasing  relief  from  the  perpetual  rooRutony 
of  Bertram’s  company!  In  proportion  with  the  in 
creased  information  and  accomplishment  she  gradual¬ 
ly  acquired,  for  her  mind  when  once  roused  was  ac¬ 
tive  and  indefatigable,  was  (he  rising  ambition  she  felt 
to  move  in  a  higher  sphere.  She  began  to  entertain, 
'■omc  dissatisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
simple  peasant’s  wife,  and  fancied  she  was  born  to 
grace  a  higher  rank.  The  comluct  of  Bertram  too 
at  (his  juncture  di<l  not  assist  his  cause,  and  it  it  not 
unlikely  that  this  was  the  crisis  of  the  fate.  The 
yoiinr  peasant  was  extremely  fond  of  the  sports  of 
the  field  and  felt  a  corresponding  disgust  at  the  now 
sedaiitary  employments  of  Caroline*  The  cunse- 
qiiMice  was.  they  were  more  than  ever  separated  ; 

!  and  we  will  readily  imagine,  that  while  Mortimer 
eagerly  supplied  a  constant  succession  of  mental  ex- 
i  citement  to  Caroline,  he  was  not  behind  in  his  en- 
'  deavors  to  gratify  Bertram  with  every  description  of 
'  riirai  sport.  The  best  hounds,  horses,  and  guns  were 
I  at  iiis  command,  the  gamekeepers  received  orders  to 
'  ronduct  him  to  the  best  preserves,  and  in  short  everv 
:  tiling  that  could  stimulate  him  in  his  favorite  pursuit 
was  liberally  supplied  by  (he  invisible  machinery  of 
oui  hero.  -iSuch  perseverance,  under  every  disadvan 
lage,  and  against  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  success.  Caroline  began  to  look  with 
some  anxiety  to  (he  completion  of  her  probation  4 
I  and  was  oppressed  with  a  restless  uncertainty  ns  to 
,  the  course  she  was  to  fuirtue.  She  endeavored  to 
i  pi  r-iiiide  herself  (hat  she  still  loved  Bertram  as  before 
I  — b.ii  ihe  effiiit  was  vnin.  Phe  was  compelled  to  ac- 
I  knowledge,  (hat  though,  when  her  iriiid  was  compar¬ 
atively  uncultivated,  she  h^id  considered  the  nearly 
illiterate  peasant  as  a  fit  hu<band  for  her, the  case  was 
wuh'ly  diffennt  now.  Her  ideas  were  expanded, 
her  mental  energies  were  roused,  she  felt  herself  an 
iiite.llectual  woman,  and  determined  to  per-evere  in 
the  career  of  knowledge  and  accomp|i*hiuciit.  Could 
she  then  consent  to  become  a  peasant's  wifi , and  de¬ 
scend  again  into  the  darkntis  of  obsetirity  and  igno¬ 


rance  ?  There  was  horror  in  the  thought.  Yet  what 
course  to  pursue,  she  knew  not.  She  loved  Bertram 
as  a  hroiher,hut  no  longer  as  her  betroth'd  husbandi 
Often  did  she  exclaim  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber 
— ’-Oh  !  Mortimer,  .Mortimer  !  generous,  yet  unkind 
Mortimer  !  to  what  have  you  not  reduced  me  !  you 
found  me  ignorant  it  is  true,  but  I  was  happy— you 
have  given  me  cultivation  and  knowledge,  and  I  am 
miserable  !  Restore  me  to  my  former  state,  or  Com¬ 
plete  your  work  by - ”  (he  sentence  was  not  fin¬ 

ished,  yet  bad  .Mortimer  been  at  hand,  he  might  have 
interpreted  the  sigh,  and  the  conscious  glance  at  the 
magnificent  mirror,  into  something  encouraging  to  his 
hopes.  But  be  was  not  there,  and  the  days  passed 
away  as  before — the  hours  of  Caroline  employed  in 
study  and  in  vain  regret,  those  of  Bertram  in  enjoy¬ 
ing  tlie  sports  of  the  field  by  day,  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  county  squires  by  night.  The  ci-dtrmrU  lovers 
seldom  met,  and  when  they  did  me»t,  they  met  with¬ 
out  reproaching  themselves,  or  one  other,  for  their 
long  separations,  a  certain  sign  they  were  not  regret¬ 
ted.  Yet  there  were  times  when  soft  remembrances 
would  rush  over  their  hearts,  and  they  would  make 
resolutions,  fruitless  ones  indeed,  to  endeavor  to  re- 
cal  their  former  feelines  for  each  other.  But  love, 
once  dismasted,  cannot  be  summoned  back  at  will ) 
when  he  flies,  be  quits  the  heart  forever. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


Memoirs  are  to  be  preferred  to  history, as  giving  the 
moral  or  humane  history,  instead  of  the  histor}  of  dip* 
lomacy  and  wars  which  has  no  interest  nor  variety, 
and  contains  only  that  sort  of  information,  of  which 
one  volume  affords  as  much  as  nn  hiindn  d.  There  is 
1  false  lustre  attached  to  rank  and  power,  which 
lends  an  imagiiiery  importance  to  chan  ct»  rs  and  ac, 
tions  insignificant  in  themselves.  They  i  re  not  al* 
ways  great  men  who  affect  great  things miic  h  i-  due 
to  the  means  which  chance  has  placed  in  their  liandt- 
VVith  the  same  effort  you  may  throw  a  stone  farther 
than  a  feather  ;  and  it  may  not,  perhaps,  he  much 
more  difficult  to  manage  an  empire  than  a  shop. 

The  effect  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  no 
matter  how  it  is  insti.led  info  the  mind,  depends 
much  on  the  capacity  and  disposition  of  the  party  t* 
whom  it  is  communicated. 


NAMES 

N<tbal  means  fool  :  Deborah,  bee  j  Rachel,  sheep 
Sarah  princess  t  Hannah,  gracious ;  Sophia,  wisdom. 

A  bvantiful  woman, if  poor.shoiild  use  a  double  cir¬ 
cumspection  for  her  beauty  will  tempt  •  of/ierr,  Utt' 
poverty  herself. 

AUAGB 

Nous  proposoiis,  maia  Dieu  dispose. 

AVhen  wise  men  love,  they  love  to  folly  ; 

When  blockheads  love:  they’re  melancholy  } 
When  coxcombs  love,  they  leve  for  fahion. 

And  qua’ntly  call  it — the  Belle  Passions 
Old  bachelors,  who  wear  the  willow, 

May  dream  ofZ-ore,  and  hug  the  pillow  | 

W'hilst  Lort  in  poets  fancy  rhyming  , 

Sets  all  the  bells  of  fully  chiming. 


T 
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rOR  THE  rVTEKPKIAU. 

TO  COlT^TAlfCK. 

Oh  tAj,  can  abtencii  make  a  change 
In  toult  'io  true  as  thine,  love  ? 

I  never  deem'd  thy  heart  would  range, 

^VheD  drht  I  gave  thee  mine,  love  ; 

Tet,  can  I,  while  of  life  postest, 

W  hate’er  my  hapless  lot, 

Forget  I  lov‘d  thee,  and  was  blest  ; 

Though  now  I  meet  thee  not. 

In  vain  I  seik  each  hallowed  place, 

Where  oft  we  met  before,  love — 

Vainly  each  well  known  haunt  1  trace, 

W  here  thou  art  seen  no  more,  luvc. 

Tel,  blest  for  ever  be  each  scene, 

And  cherish'd  every  spot, 

W  here  we  have  oft/oge//ter  been — 

Though  now  1  meet  thee  not. 

eOxNSTANTlXE. 


AbV  EKTlaLMt.N  I’S. 


^UST  published,  “  Rote  of  Love.'^  “  O  say  not 
teotnant  heart/*  “  Polar  Star/*  “  Oh  my  Loie  it 
like  the  tied  Rote/*  Lately  received  “  Bellet  vith 
out  BeauT  a  new  Overture — Hearts  ease,  a  Rondo 
—Patrick  0‘Dennont—'Tis  Thee  I  l^ve— My  native 
land  good  night — O  cruel — Auld  lang  syne — Haste 
away  idle  Time— Non  Mi  Ricordo — with  a  variety  of 
new  Waltzes  Marches,  Dances,  Rondos,  tic.  Chal 
loners  Instructions  for  the  Piano  Forte ;  Nicholsons 
Beauties  for  the  Flute,  and  Wraggs  Flute  Preceptor 
an  improved  edition. 

Also,  all  the  songs  ofDoct.  T.  V.  Weisenthal,— 
The  Oratorios  of  the  Crraf son  by  Haydn,  and  The 
Mtttiah**  by  Handel  with  a  variety  of  new  music 
tor  all  Instruments,  by 

JOHN  R.  PARKER. 


ANTHKM  FOR  rHAWhSOIVINO  OR  CHRISTMAS 

Just  published  by  S.  Wood  &  S.  P  Taylor,  an  An 
them  for  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas — "H'henfrtf 
Ihitdttlined  Orb^'  8ic  Composed  by  I,  Peene  Also* 
A  favourite  Duet  “  The  Barren  Fig  Tree**  by  Beau¬ 
mont — And  Chorus  *'•  Erect  your  heait** — by  DrAr- 
hoW.-With  a  hgiired  Bass  for  the  Onran  or  Piano 
Fort — Handsomely  executed  on  Plate — For  sale  by 
8.  Wood  Franklin  St,  S  ?  Taylor  Oi^niual  of  the 
West  Church,  and  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse 
No.  2.  Milk  Street.— 


THANKSGIVING  ANTHEM. 

■rpilOS.  BADGFR,  Jr.  has  for  sale  at  his  Printing 
Office,  ^o.  10  Merchant's  Hall,  Congress  Street 
an  Autbem  suitable  for  I  haiiksgiving— Price  12  1-2 
•ents. 


NEW  MUSIC,  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

JutI  rectired  by  the  London  Packet,  and  for  tale 
at  the  /lutie  Saloon,  ice. 

No.  34  MARKUr  SI  llUKT,  Up  Stairs, 
FJrgnnt  I'iano  r’orte-i. 

Of  superior  lone  and  liiii^h,  marie  by  Clemerifi  Si  Co. 
Lourion.  'I'hey  will  be  warraiited  (o  the  piirchasi  rs. 
.nid  exch.-iiigcd,  any  time  williiu  three  months,  if  they 
prsve  the  least  defective. 

Piano  Forte  seats — do.  leather  covers. 

Also — an  exit  iisive  assortment  of  smaller  iustrii- 
incuts,  viz. — 

Vlaritnelt.  B  C  E  flat  Si  F — Military  Cymbalt 
Trump^lt.  Trambontt.  Cof/per  Eflat  BuiUt, 

Hrtl  quality  ; — Ditto  C  BunUt^wUh  B  C'ookt — Fifrt 
o  f  Ebony  or  Bortrood — Picolait — Battoont—Tum 
boritiet^  with  or  without  Bellt—  EngHth  and  Spanith 
Guitart — Harp  Lutet  and  Harp  Guitart — Violins. 
Bats  Viols  ivid  Double  Basset — Flutes,  from  1  to  6 
hyt  each — Ftageolels.  Best  Roman,  Violin,  Bast 
Viol  and  Double  Butt  Strings,  fresh  —  Tuning  Forks 
and  Hammers — Portable  Music  Stands — Clarified 
Rosin.  Reeds  for  Clarionet t.Rattnont  and  Haul hoyd 
with  erery  other  article  usually  kept  in  a  MUSIC 
STORE. 


C.  Si  E.  W.  JACKSON, 

®FFER  to  the  Putdick,  their  New  Consignment  of 
MUSICAL  LSSTRUMEMTS,  &c.  the 
l..ondou  Packet,  consisting  of  elegant  PIA/fO  FuR* 
TES ;  superior  Barrel  Organs  ; — Clarionets  ;  Flutes  ; 
Flute  Flageolets,  Double  Flageolets,  Fifes,  Bugles, 
Ladies  Tamborines  and  Triangles,  Fresh  Violin,  Vio- 
linrello  and  Guitar  Strings,  New  Music,  Sic.  Sic.  to* 
getber  with  Preceptors  for  various  instruments,  incin* 
ding  Wrag*s  Flute  Tutor,  which  it  offered  at  the  low 
price  of  three  dollars. 

The  above  Goods  with  their  old  Stock,  form  a  most 
elegant  and  complete  assortment.  Subjoined  is  a  list 
of  tbeir  Instruments,  at  moderate  prices. 

F.legant  Cabinet  Piano  Fortes  by  dementi  Si  Co 
$475  . 

Elegant  do.  do.  by  Tomkison  $425 

Elegant  hurixontal  do.  do.  of  rose  wood,  richly  in¬ 
laid  with  brass,  with  drawers,  by  Tomkison,  $425 
Elegant  horizontal  mahogany  with  drawers,  320 
Plain  do.  do  250 

Elegant  do.  do.  Broadwood  4c  Sons  275 

Plain  do.  do.  do.  250 

Elegant  do.  American,  with  drawers,  225 

Ditto  do.  do.  200 

Barrel  organs  18  key*d  with  four  stops,  drum 
nd  triangle  iu  elegant  gothic  c.<tse,  325 

15  key^d  organs  in  do.  do.  with  stops  as  above.  236 
Table  do.  in  elegant  gothic  case,  120 

Flute  do  do.  do.  ^  46 

Bird  do.  5 

Violin*  from  7  to  30  dolls.  Clarionets  9  to  20  dolls. 
Flutes  from  1  60  to  60;  Flute  Flageolets  12  dolls. 
Flageolets,  2  75  to  18  dolls.  V’iolencellos  25  dolls. 
Bassoons  tio  dolls.  Trumpets  22  dolls. 

French  horns  with  additional  crooks,  pair  140  dis. 
Kent  bugles  45  dIs.  C.  do.  with  B  crooks,  20  dolls. 
C  do.  without  do.  18  dolls.  E  flat,  do.  28  dolls. 
Fifes  from  60  cents,  to  2  25  cents. 

French  pipes,  1  to  2  dolls.  Military  triangles  4  25. 
Ladi<  s  tamborines,  12  dolls,  do.  triangles,  2  26  to 
2  75  cents. 

Pandean  Keed.s,  2  25  cent*. 

N.  B.  Imported  Pi.mo  Fortes,  warranted  to  be  of 
good  tone  and  long  duration. 

Pianos  let  and  tuned 


TUITION  IN  MUSIC. 

'’iVP  1^'  NOLCINI,  from  Europe, respectfully  lecritr 
i-SA  his  Professional  berviecs  to  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  Bo*ion,  and  its  vicinity,  in  teaebing 
the  use  of  the  Piano  Forte,  Singing,  Sic. 

Mr.  N.  trusts  that  hit  assiduity  and  upremitted  ex¬ 
ertions  for  the  iinproveinerit  of  his  Pupils  will  con  tinue 
to  secure  him  a  libera]  ihare  of  public  patronage  . 

Terms  may  be  «notvn,  by  applying  at  his  Room 
over  the  Store  No.  3, Province  House  Kow — entrance 
through  the  Arch. 

N.  B  Mr.  N.  also  fiii.ts  piano  Fortes  at  t  he  >l;rrt- 
cst  notice.  Applicativii.i  .<t  «hc  above  Room  mil  re¬ 
ceive  immediate  alli  iukin. 

SINGING  SCHOOL. 

'/T\HE  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  the  La- 
1.4,  dies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  that  his  School 
for  instructing  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vocal 
Music,  is  open  for  their  reception  in  Comhill  Square, 
on  the  same  floor  with,  and  opposite  to  Mr.  Bruwu's 
Drawing  Academy. 

The  School  is  opened  for  one  term  only  comprising 
thirty-two  evenings,  or  lessons:  two  evenings  per 
week,  Tuesd,iy  and  Thursday  evenings. 

Terms  of  tuition.  Sic.  luity  be  learned  at  the  above 
time  and  place. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  members  of  this  School 
are  requested  to  call  as  the  term  of  course  will  close 
with  each  individual  at  the  same  time. 

s  J.  BAILEY. 


MUSIC  TUITION,  WITH  BOARD. 

Mr.  8  P.  TAYLOR,  Professor  and  Teacher  of 
Music,  and  Oiganist  at  the  West  Church,  respectfully 
teuders  his  Professional  Serviees  to  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  Boston,  in  teaching  the  Piane  Forte 
Organ  and  Singing. 

Application  to  he  made  at  the  Franklin  Music 
Warehouse,  No.  2  Milk  Street — or  at  his  house  in 
Leverett  Place,  Green  Street,  West  Boston,  where 
young  Ladies  can  be  accommodated  with  board,  and 
can  have  the  use  of  his  Piano  Forte, 

NEW  MUSIC  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 
TfUST  published,  and  for  sale  by  RICHARDSON 
Qj  Si  LORD,  a  beautiful  ANTHEM,  by  KuiiT.suit- 
able  for  Thanksgiving.  Selected  by  the  Boston  Han¬ 
del  and  Haydn  ^cicty. 

Also — The  CHRISTIAN  REIGN,  an  Anthem  for 
Dedication,  Ordination,  or  Thanksgiving.  Set  in  an 
easy  and  familiar  style,  by  the  author  of  Lord’s  Day. 

BA.VDBI.  Ann  HATDir  tOClETT. 

Special  Rehearsal  for  Members  only. 

Pk  REHEARSAL,  for  Members  only,  will  be  held 
at  Boylston  Hall  on  Sunday  Evening  next,  a) 
8  o'clock.  Punctuality  is  requested. 

-Var.  10.  JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Sec, 


ORATOUIO  AT  DEDHAM, 

A  selection  of  Sacred  Vlusic  will  be  performed  at 
the  Meeting  house  of  the  First  Parish  in  Dedham  on 
Tuesday  next  the  13th  iost.  commencing  at  half  past 
six  o’clock,  Tickets  at  37  1-2  Cents,  may  be  had  at 
Gragg’s  Hotel,  near  the  Court  house. 

Dedham /Tot.  9th  1821, 

If' t  beg  tear 0 to  apologize  for  the  omitston  of  the 
Song  in  this  number  owing  to  an  unfurteen  occurrence i 
we  shall  enclose  two  Songs  in  our  next  numberf 


BOSTON  THEArKE 

ON  MOBDAT  EVENING  NOV,  12  182', 

JVit!  be  presented  Shakespeart  Tragedy  of 

HAMLET : 

HAMLET,  .  .,  MR  COOPER 

AEI ER  w HICH  CA  THAR INE  &  PE  TR UCIIIO 


it 
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FOR  THE  EVTERFEIAD. 

Horace  Ode  32,  B,  1. 

HORACE  TO  HIS  LTRB. 

If  in  the  silent  lubin,  shade, 

In  idle  hour,  nijr  dearest  lyre, 

A  single  note  we  e'er  have  play'd 
That  future  ages  will  admire— 

Now  raise  your  most  eialted  strains. 

To  lead  the  Latin  lyric  ihrong  ; 

For,  first  in  Greece,  on  martial  plains. 

The  Letbtan  bard  begun  the  song. 

He  sung  the  praises  of  the  JVVne, 

Of  Venus  and  her  lovelj  boy, 

And  blooming  Lifceus,  youth  divine, 

And  Bacchus  god  of  wine  and  joy. 

Sweet  shell,  whose  animating  strains 
Delight  e'en  Jove  himself,  whene'er 

Sweet  soother  of  my  toils  and  pains, 

I  thee  invoke,  propitious  hear.”" 

Acad-micua  Oxomensis, 


A  geologic  .L  PRtKIKR. 

A  was  an  Agate  as  round  as  a  ball, 

B  was  Basalt,  in  the  cave  of  Fingal, 

C  was  King  Coal,  of  Oxford  the  pride, 

D  Doubtful  Diabase,  close  by  his  side, 

E  was  Eurite,called  Whitestone  the  natral  brother 
F  of  Felspar,  and  much  resembled  each  other, 

G  Stands  for  Granite,  as  old  as  my  granny, 

H  for  rough  Hornblende,  as  blind  as  a  rany. 

I  was  Ironstone,  very  dull  looking  and  sad, 

J  was  Jasper,  in  red  and  striped  living  clad, 

K  was  Killas,  an  old  comish  cousin  of  slate  ; 

L  wa*  L.imestone,reclined  on  a  mountain  in  state 
M  was  Mica,  a  shining  elastic  bright  blazer. 

N  Novaculite,  ready  to  sharpen  your  razor. 

O  was  Oolite  or  Roestone  with  little  round  eyes, 
P  was  Porphyry  in  masres  that  reached  to  the  skies 
Q  was  Quartz  ,whose  clear  crystals  like  diamonds 
shine, 

R  was  Rocksalt  from  Cheshire  fresh  out  of  the 
mine, 

9  was  Slate  rock  all  covered  with  shivery  matter* 
T  was  Trap  played  with  fire,  though  his  mother 
j  was  wster. 

j  V  Variolite,  covered  with  little  white  spot*, 

I  \V  VVacke,all  disfigured  with  freckles  and  blots, 

I  X  stands  for  Cross  stone,  so  pearly  and  white  ; 

1  A  very  near  cousin  of  Z,  Zeolite, 
j  European  Magazine 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 
AR  ACROSTIC. 

V-ain  are  all  pleasures,  all  delights  are  vain, 

1-n  either  city,  village,  grove  or  plain, 

R-eplete  with  fancy'd  blessings  without  pain, 
T'heres  no  such  thing  as  happiness  to  gain, 
U<nmix'd  with  bitterness,  and  free  from  stain, 
E'Xcept  true  virtue  deign  to  guide  the  rein. 

CHARLES. 


Erom  CampbiWi  Magazine^  Ao.  7* 

MAN. 

V trsijltd  from  an  Apologue  by  Sheridan. 

Affliction  one  day,  as  she  bark'd  to  the  roar 
Ot  tiie  stormy  and  struggling  billow. 

Drew  a  beaulitui  form  on  the  sauds  of  the  shore, 
With  the  branch  of  a  weepiug  willow. 

Jupiter,  struck  with  the  noble  plan. 

As  he  roam'd  ou  the  verge  of  the  oceaa. 
Breath'd  on  the  figure,  and  calling  it  man, 

Endued  it  with  life  and  motion. 

I 

A  creature,  so  glorious  in  mind  and  in  frame, 

So  stampt  with  each  parent's  impression, 
tmong  them  a  point  of  contention  bccane. 

Each  claiming  the  right  of  possession. 

He  i*  mtiu  said  Affliction — I  gave  him  his  birth, 

I  alone  am  his  cause  of  creation  ; 

1  he  materials  were  furnish’d  by  me  answer’d  Earth, 
I  gave  him,  said  Jove,  aniroation. 

The  gods  all  assembled  in  solemn  divan. 

After  hearing  each  claimants  petition. 
Pronounc’d  a  dehnilive  verdict  on  man, 

And  thus  settled  his  fate's  disposition-— 

Let  Affliction  possess  her  own  child  till  the  woes 
or  life  cease  to  harrass  and  goad  it. 

'  After  aeath  give  his  body  to  Earth  whence  it  rose) 
And  his  spirit  to  Jove  who  bestowed  it. 


GODH  nviF.S, 

Promise  little  and  seldom,  but  what  you  do  prom, 
ise,  pcriorin. 

Every  one  may  excel  in  something. 

'a  man  of  sense  is  acquainted  with  bnsinrss  and 
letters. 

To  the  poor,  owe  aothing  :  of  the  rich,ssk  nothing. 

Man  may  live  content  in  every  situation. 

Deference  is  the  most  complicate,  the  most  in* 
direct,  and  the  most  elegant  of  all  compliments. 

Attempt  not  to  learn  what  your  time  will  not  per. 
mit  you  to  acquire. 

A  wise  man  thinks  all  he  says,  a  fool  layi  all  he 
thinks, 

Tliree  kinds  of  men  say  too  much,  an  impudent 
man,  a  drunken  man,  and  a  fool. 

Strive  to  learn*— but  waste  not  your  time  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  doing  useless  things. 

Who  sedulously  attends,  pointedly  asks,  calmly 
■peaks,  cooly  answers,  and  ceases  when  he  has  no 
more  to  say,  is  in  possession  of  some  of  the  best  rs* 
quisites  of  roan. 

TELLING  WU.VnCRS. 

A  person  had  been  relating  many  incredible  atoriei 
when  [MTofessor  Engel,  who  was  present,  in  order  to 
repose  his  impertinence,  said,  ’’But  gentlemen  ;  al| 
this  amounts  to  very  little,  when  I  can  assure  you^ 
that  the  celebrated  organist,  Abbe  Vogler,  once  imi* 
tated  a  thunder  storm  so  we|^,  that  for  miles  round 
the  country,  all  the  milk  turned  sour.'* 


-FOR  THE  EDTEKrUAD. 
WOMAN. 

Dear  sex !  were  man  of  thee  bereft. 

Small  share  of  jay  in  life  were  left ! 

Where'er  you  move,  you  comfort  bring, 

From  you  true  pleasures  only  spring: 

By  Heaven  sure  ye  were  designed 
To  bless  and  harmonize*  mankind  ! 

How  oft  I've  own’d  your  pow’r  imprest. 

Upon  my  yielding  conquered  breast — 

Felt  all  love’s  pleasures,  all  its  woes. 

Its  tow'ring  hopes,  and  timorous  throes! 

Full  oft  has  Love’s  congenial  ray 
Enliven'd  many  a  weary  day  : 

Oft  shed  a  sunshine  o'er  the  hour, 

That  haply  felt  misfortune's  pow'r  ! 

,  To  love,  how  oft  in  days  of  grief, 

I've  fled  for  refuge  and  relief — 

Told  every  sorrow,  every  care, 

For  I  have  borne  my  destin’d  share  ; 

And  own’d  its  soothing  influence  most, 

When  woe  has  all  my  soul  engross’d  ! 

May  fate  no  longer  intervene 
To  cloud  with  care  each  future  scene, 

But  when  my  youthful  trial's  past. 

Oh  !  may  I  find  a  port  at  last, 

Whither  no  storms  shall  bar  my  way. 

But  zephyrs  round  my  vessel  play — 

Safe  guide  her  o’er  each  rock  and  sand, 

And  waft  me  to  the  wish'd  for  strand  ! 

There  no  domestic  caret  impend, 

And  doubts  and  jealousies  shall  end. 

While  each  <ucc«scive  day  shall  glide, 
in  lore  and  pleasure's  flowing  tide. 

And  virtue,  peace,  and  happiness 
Each  noment  of  my  life  shall  bless  ! 

YORICK 

FOR  THE  KCTERVEIAD. 
•TAWZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

The  Sertnadc.  To  miss  - 
Ob  !  Lady,  ere  thou  sleep'st  tonight. 

Look  on  thy  true  love  here — 

Beneath  thy  casement's  tow’ring  height 
Thy  faithful  lover’s  near  ! 

Thou  hast  not  known  in  midnight  hour, 

How  oft  1  sish  for  1hi-e — 

Thou  can’sl  not  know  w!*at  witching  pow’r 
Such  beauty  has  o'er  me  ! 

Say,  can  the  heart  to  others  kind, 

Be  cold  to  ms  alone — 

Shall  every  grief  a  solace  find. 

While  love  is  doom'd  to  moan  ? 

Here,  while  the  moon  denies  her  light. 

And  star-  ars  dim  above — 

Shrouded  from  every  mortal  sight, 

I  wander  for  tliy  love  ! 

Still  to  be  i.ear  thee  is  my  aim, 

To  ble«s  thee  is  my  pray’r — 

I  may  not,  dare  not  own  my  flame. 

Yet  bid  me  not  despair! 

Then,  lady,  ere  thou  sleepsl  tonight. 

Look  on  thy  true  love  here— 

Beneath  the  casement's  tow’ring  heicri.t, 

A  faithful  lover’s  near  ^  FORICK. 


EPITArH. 

Beneath,  in  holy  sleep,  Nicander  lies  * 

O  traveller  1  say  not  that  the  good  man  dies. 


By  the  Chinese  laws,  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
a  husband  may  divorce  his  wife  is,  her  being  to* 
much  given  to  talking  t 


